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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 








MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1831. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tre Extraorpinary Brack Book: an Exposition of the United 
Church of England and Treland ; Civil List and Crown Revenues ; 
Incomes, Privileges, and Power, of the Aristocracy ; Privy Council, 
Diplomatic and Consular Establishments ; Law and Judicial Ad- 
ministration ; Representation and Prospects of Reform under the 
New Ministry ; Profits, Influence, and Monopoly of the Bank of 
England and East India Company, with Strictures on the Renewal 
of the Charters; Debt and Funding System; Salaries, Fees, and 
Emoluments in Courts of Justice, Public Offices, and Colonies ; 
Lists of Pluralists, Placemen, Pensioners, ond Sinecurists: the 
whole corrected from the latest Official Returns, and presenting a 
complete View of the Expenditure, Patronage, Influence, and 
Abuses of the Government, in Church, State, Law, and Represen- 
tation. By the original Editor. 8vo. pp. 576, Effingham Wilson. 

[The introduction to this article has unfortunately been mislaid 

in the printing-office. The extract supplies an interesting account 

of French and English Constituency, and of the various descriptions 
of Boroughs. } 


‘ Tue boroughs which return members are of three sorts ; first, the 
close, pocket, or marketable boroughs, in which the power of return- 
ing the members is exercised by one or two individuals ; secondly, 
the corporation boroughs, in which the members are returned by a 
dozen or two of sclf-elected corporators ; thirdly, the open boroughs, 
in which the members are returned by voters, varying in number 
from 500 to 8 or 10,000. 

‘Although the number of voters in the several descriptions of 
boroughs is ‘so different, there are in fact, with the exception of 
London, and perhaps one or two more places, only two mediums 
through which the members obtain their seats; namely, from per- 
sonal connection with the patron, and open or indirect purchase by 
money or money’s worth. In this consists the glaring aud unequal 
defect of our representative system, and which renders it imsmea- 
surably inferior to that of a neighbouring kingdom. 

‘In France the number of electors amounts to 80,000; the new 
law proposes to double this number, which is much teo narrow a 
basis long to satisfy the people of that country. In England, the 
number of electors who actually voted for members of the House of 
Commons, in 1830, has been calculated to amount to $7,000, which 
is rather more than the number of Electors in France; but mark 
the difference in the two systems of representation. What class, 
interest, or section of society do the English electors represent ? 
None: not a single social element, either of property, number, or 
intelligence. For the most part they are in the lowest state of 
indigence, non-resident, and the hireling tools of the candidates. 
Contrast these with the conditions under which the French con- 
stituency exercise their suffrages. First, the BALLor excludes cor- 
ruption and intimidation; and every elector, according to his judg- 
ment, may be supposed to vote for the man best qualified to advance 
the general interests: he can have no other motive; his only 
grounds for preferring One person to another must “be public, not 
personal to himself, like those of the English elector. Secondly, 
the French electors comprise nearly the entire proprietary and 
intelligence of the community; they consist of householders, re- 
tailors, shop-keepers, and of the classes more opulent than these : 
hence they embody, either directly or through dependence on the 
Working classes, the chief interests of the community. 

* But these are not the only points of contrast between the two 
countries: in France there is no richly-endowed Church nor Aris- 
tocracy to make head against ; there are no interests like the Bank, 
or East India Company, or West India planters, or brewers, or old 
chartered corporations, to counterpoise. The constitution of 
society is essentially democratic; there is no monied aristocracy, 
nor landed interest: having no primogeniture or entail laws, pro- 

tty is more equally divided. Hence it is that a much smaller 
ody of electors in France would adequately represent and sustain 
the interests of the community than would be adequate to similar 
purposes in England: for it must be borne in mind, that the excel- 
ence of any system of representation does not consist in the num- 
ber of voters, but in the unbiassed and incorrupt exercise of their 
suffrages, and in their being sufficiently numerous to touch on, 
and constitute a fair and aliquot proportion of every social interest. 

“ After duly considering the points we have indicated, the reader 
Will not be at a loss to account for the different results presented in 





the history of the French Chamber of Deputies aud the English 
House of Commons, though both deriving their origin from an 
elective basis of similar extent, but differently constituted, different- 
ferently exercised, and with widely different interests to contend 
against. To these discrepances in the two countries we have thought 
it expedient to advert, because it is highly probable that reference 
would be made to the limited constitution of France, as an argu- 
ment for a contracted plan of Parliamentary Reform, which would 
be neither suited to the peculiarities of our domestic organization, 
nor adequate to meet the just expectation of the people.’ 

* Let us now return to the boroughs; and, first, of the absolutely 
rotten ones, such as the following, out of scores more, present an 
example: 


Population. 
Old Sarum - - - about 6 
Bramber - - - . 98 
Gatton - - - - - 135 
Newton - - - - about 200 
St Michael’s - - ~ - 178 
Castle Rising - - - - 254 
Berealston - - - - about 200 
Dunwich - - - - about 200 
St Mawes - - - - about 300 
Ludgershall - - - - 477 
East Looe - - - - 770 
Corfe Castle - - - - 823 
Bossiney - - ° - 877 
West Looe - - - - - 953 


‘These, no doubt, were formerly the metropolitan towns of the 
country, the hives of industry and a which have ex- 
changed condition with Manchester, Leeds, and Liverpool. The 
population mentioned above is generally that of the entire parish ; 
the borough which exercises the right of returning the two members 
being seldom more than a few miserable huts. There is in all 
these cases but one real voter, the patron, who is generally the 
Lord of the Manor; in some instances, as Gatton and Old Sarum, 
there are literally no inhabitants beyond the bailiff or steward 
of the estate; and in others, though the population may amount 
to a few hundreds, the nominal voters seldom exceed twenty,— 
creatures of the proprietor. 

‘ About disfranchising such places there cannot exist the smallest 
hesitation; such ghosts and mockeries of towns and cities ought 
long ago to have been struck out of the" national representation, 
which has been the case with others that formerly sent members to 
parliament. But it is alleged by some, the proprietors—usurpers 
or robbers would be a more appropriate term—ought first to receive 
compensation. A borough is reckoned to produce its owner about 
3,000/. a year, the seats being worth 1,500/. per annum. About 
60,000/. therefore, might be the value of the franchise to the 
patron, And at this rate it is proposed to buy up, out of the 
produce of the taxes, all the decayed boroughs in the kingdom. 

‘What a suggestion! The Boroughmongers have been realizing 
three thousand per annum by the exercise of the franchises of the 
people; from the same cause, they and their families and connexions 
have long been in the annual receipt of immense sums, in pensions, 
salaries, and sinecures; and now they wish to sell the fee simple of 
their robberies, and receive a full equivalent for the plunder they may 
hereafter lose by the interruption of their —— In liew 
of compensation, ought they not to refund ? hat compensation 
did the thieves and cut-purses of the metropolis receive for 
the losses sustained by the introduction of the new police? To 
buy the boroughs—the people’s rights, would be to consecrate the 
vilest injustice, and quite as pernicious in principle as the ancient 
black mail, or compounding with the purloiners of bankers’ parcels. 

* What compensation has any other class of society received for 
losses sustained by the progress of social improvement? Here is 
a great measure of national reform about to be introduced, and 
certain individuals will be damnified thereby. Very well; similar 
vicissitudes have befallen other sections of the community, and 
what compensation have they received ? What compensation has 
been awarded to the hundreds of thousands plunged in distress 
and penury by the introduction of machinery ? What compensation 
has been awarded to the sufferers by the Bank Restriction Act, and 
the restoration of the currency? What compensation have the 
publicans obtained for losses incurred by the opening of the beer 
trade? What compensation has the poor Irish ntry received, 
ejected from their homes under the operation of the Subletting Act + 
None, none; neither would we grant any compensation to the rot- 
ocracy. We would award to them the same act of grace and mercy 
that we would award the West-India slave-holders, they should 
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have a bill of indemnity for past crimes, and they ought to be truly 
thankful for it. 

* Next, let us advert to the Corporation Borovuaus, in which 
the franchise is monopolized by a small corporation, consisting 
generally of less than twenty-four persons. Many of these corpo- 
rations have become possessed of the elective right to the exclusion 
of the great bulk of their fellow townsmen, by nothing less than 
direct usurpation. In the time of Charles I], when a design to 
establish despotism was entertained, the rights of these towns 
were taken away by a maneuvre. A book was written by Dr 
Brady, to prove that the word commonality in a charter, meant cor- 
poration; and in pursuance of this new doctrine, the committees of 
the House of Commons, in the course of about twenty years, 
deprived the inhabitants of a great number of boroughs of their 
elective rights, limiting them to the select corporation in each 
town. 

‘As the members of such corporations were generally tradesmen 
of the place, they have been easily subdued by the influence of a 
neighbouring peer, or wealthy commoner, upon whose support they 
depended. Friends and relatives, in some cases persons in the 
lowest condition of life, and even menial servants have been 
elected members of such corporations ; and these have, in their 
turn, elected other creatures of their patron, to succeed to vacant 
places. There are many corporations of this kind which appear to 
have been instituted as a convenient machinery, by which the elec- 
tive interest of a patron might be securely managed; the§greater 
number of their members residing at a distance, and visiting the 
place only to make members of Parliament. When the right is 
vested in freemen, chosen by these corporations, the case is very 
little altered; as the freedom is seldom conferred upon any indi- 
vidual on whose support the influential party cannot depend. Even 
plain right has often been arbitrarily denied ; and should the favoured 
persons incline to change their opinions a host of freemen are ad- 
mitted on the spur of the occasion to counterbalance their number. 
Where the right of election has extended beyond these narrow 
limits to the inhabitants paying scot and lot, the right of persons 
unfavourable to the influential party has been successfully defeated 
by omitting to rate them to the parish taxes, and friendly magistrates 
have been found to sanction the omission, though the rejected per- 
sons formed the most wealthy portion of the parish. Attempts have 
been made from time to time to open these boroughs, by petitioning 
the house of Commons, but the enormous expense of the prose- 
cution of a petition, places redress out of the reach of poor persons. 


‘ In dealing with these little nests of corruption, there can cer- | 


tainly exist as little hesitation, as in blotting out of the representa- 
tion the pocket boroughs of peers and rich commoners. 
elective franchise ought to be restored to the inhabitants generally, 
and the same course ought to be pursued in respect to those 
boroughs in themselves populous, but in which the franchise is 


The | 








absurdly confined to the holders of BurGace Tenures, mostly tew | 


in number, but conferring the only right of voting that exists in 
the place. 

‘In very early times, all the burgesses who held houses or lands 
within the borough were entitled to vote. This has been gradually 
abridged under various pretexts, but chiefly through parliamentary 
decisions, and the intrigues of corporations. As the right of sending 
representatives has been for some centuries regarded as an immnu- 


nity, it has been restricted to the ancient limits of the place which | 


originally enjoyed it; these limits being often very narrow, wealthy 
individuals easily acquired the entire real property of the borough ; 
and if the suffrage was confined to burgage-holds, controlled the 
exercise of it, by conferring on their friends, relatives, and de- 
pendents, the right of property during the clection. All such 
boroughs must necessarily be included in the condemned list, and 
be either totally disfranchised, or the franchise spread over a wider 
basis. 

‘The last class of boroughs is, those termed “ open,” such as 
Bristol and Liverpool. These are, assuredly, the vilest parts of our 
representation, exhibiting, every election, the most revolting spec- 
tacles of venality, drunkenness, riot, and licentiousness. Money is 
the chief influence, and expended in every possible fori of bribery 
—in treating, in buying freedoms, in idle pageantry, in the fees of 
legal agents,—in the conveyance of voters from distant places, in 
maintaining them while absent, and reconveying them to their homes 
with the profits of their bartered franchises. There are not half a 
dozen places in the kingdom, where an honest man, of known com- 
petency and character, can hope to be successful in a contest with 
a man who will expend a fortune to succeed. Thus it is that rich 
men, or men who are likely to have places and offices to dispose of, 
are mostly returned for those places; and it is observable, that the 
open boroughs have returned a smaller proportion of members, than 
any other class, distinguished for probity, intelligence, and devotion 
to popular rights. 

‘The original intent of the charters given to the cities and bo- 
roughs of England cannot be mistaken, Unquestionably it was 
meant that the inhabitants of the places so chartered should elect 
for themselves \representatives in parliament. It was not, how- 
ever, intended that this should be done by any indiscriminate 
scheme of representation ; because the franchise is always found to 
be vested in some definite class —in the freemen, or the free bur- 
gesses, or the free Larons,—clcarly shewing that the vassal, menial, 
or vagrant should not be eligible to the exercise of the elective 
function; therefore, it was stipulated that the electer should have 
acquired his freedom, which generally rendered a certain servitude 


| Messrs. Simson were three brothers. 





—— 
necessary, and ensured his being an inhabitant, and really interested 
in the prosperity of the town. 

‘ Circumstances have intervened to defeat entirely the spirit and 
intent of this arrangement. The intelligent and independent part of 
the population of open boreughs are mostly ineligible to vote, while 
the franchise is exercised almost exclusively by the non-residents 
by the illiterate, the destitute and profligate, whom the accident of 
birth, servitude or marriage has qualified. Dispersed throughout 
the kingdom, the electors have often no subsisting connection with 
the place in respect of which they vote, except that which enables 
them to take a drunken journey thither whenever they can wind up 
some unhappy “third man,” to the perilous determination “of 
giving every freeman an opportunity of exercising his franchise,” 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





“ The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.”"—Tidlotson. 





An AukwarpD Mistake.—A reverend father confessor was one 
day gravely seated in his confesional, listening to the peccadilloes of 
a poor negress, whuse chief failing was that of drunkenness. She 
was rather prolix, the confessor took the opportunity of going very 
comfortably to sleep, secure in his snug retreat, of not being 
observed by any prying or profane eye. The negress having 
ceased to speak, and waited a considerable time, in the hope 
of receiving absolution, at last concluded that the holy father 
was too much shocked at her enormities to speak, and, with a 
deep sigh, she quietly withdrew. At the same moment the young 
and handsome wife of one of the richest merchants in the country 
took possession of the vacant space, and began to confess her sins 
to the same worthy auditor; when the latter suddenly awoke, and 
supposing the negress to be still at the grate, commenced a severe 
reprimand upon the subject of her drunken propensities : nothing 
could equal the indignation of the Senhora: conceiving herself to 
be the person really addressed, sie launched forth in the most 


| Outrageous manner, venting her wrath at what she called the 


infamous calumnies of the priest, in language too gross to repeat. 
—Mrs Baillies’s Lisbon in 1821, &e. [The coarseness of the lady’s 
language might excite a suspicion that the priest’s reprimand was 
not an unjust one.} 

PARENTAL SEVERITY, ITS REACTION ON THE Parent— Montaigne 
everywhere insists on mildness being exercised by fathers towards 
their children. He relates on this subject, that a friend of his 
having lost in the army an only son of whom he cherished great 
expectations, said to him: “ My greatest grief is that I brought up 
my son with a severity so strict, that it has always veiled from hin, 
as it were, the tenderness | had for him; and [ reproach myself 
unceasingly for never having fully disclosed to him the strength of 
my paternal love: my gricf is so much the more well founded, that 
I feel sure that he has died with the impression that I loved him 
but feebly.”—[There is something so touching in this confession of 
the error of a good man, that one cannot help thinking that his 
severity could hardly have been as great as the natural kindness of 
his heart, rendered more susc« ptible by his recent loss, led him to 
consider it, and that most likely his son had had glimpses of his 
latent tenderness sufficient to save him from this painful impression 
which his father supposed him to die possessed of] _F 

Newsparer Wonxvers.—The newspapers have a peculiar method 
of exciting the astonishment of their readers, by egregious state 
ments respecting the ages of persons assembled at some recent 
wedding, or other fatality. They tell us, for instance, that the 
united ages of the bride and bridegroom, together with those of 
their fathers and mothers, amounted to no less an aggregate than 
266 years! a number of jso prodigious an aspect, that, stated to 
us as a matter of wonder, we involuntarily lose sight of particulars, 
and begin to stare, in obedience to the demand made on our love 
of the marvellous. Analyse the matter, and the wonder ceases. 
The ages of the parents we may reasonably suppose to average 55; 


| that will give us 220 years; and we have then only 46 years to 


divide between the bridegroom and bride, of which, allotting 26 
to the former and 20 to the latter, we have the 266 years complete. 
But leaving these absurdities, let us attend to facts equally surprising, 
and which have escaped the attention of the newspapers, for whose 
facility in making up ‘copy’ I am induced to relate them. The 
They all held situations in 
public offices, and justly considering that exercise was good for 
their health, they judiciously resided a few miles from town, that 
they might have the advantage of a good walk. One July these 
three young gentlemen commenced a course of walking, in which 


| they persevered regardless of all contingencies in the weather; 


and they had when, I called on them (I find by my diary it was on 
the 29th) walked not less than 870 miles, without appearing at all 
the worse for it, or expresing the least fecling of fatigue. The 
reider will not suppose that this exertion was sustained by fasting. 
On the contrary, it is proper te state that their appetites had been 
in a very flourishing condition, and that they had consumed while 
they rested 1544 pounds of meat, with proportionate quantities of 
bread and vegetables, and drank about 30 gallons of porter besides 
a few quart bottles of wine, wine-merchant measure. I should 


not do them justice if I did not add that 1 saw nothing in their 
appearance denoting a tendency to gluttony, and that they were not 
in the least intoxicated. F.F 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drury Lang.—William Tell; The Diorama; and the Devil’s Brother. 
Covent GarkDEN.—Much ado about Nothing.—Married Lovers.—And the Omnibus. 





Kine’s THEATRE. 
A.rnouGu we had been present three times last season at the per- 
formance of Crmarosa’s lovely opera, “Ji Matrimonio Segrete,” 
it was with a slight tinge of selfish gratulation that we found the 
duty had devolved upon us on Saturday evening of giving an ac- 
count of its first representation this year. CrmArosa was the most 
popular composer for the theatre that arose after the death of 
Mozart; and no wonder; for the merit of that astonishing genius 
(when it could no longer be exerted) began to be appreciated ;_ and 
a young spirit succeeding, who had evidently formed the model for 
his melodies, and the construction of his harmonies upon his illus- 
trious predecessor, was sure to be acceptable. So highly, and at 
the same time deservedly was the opera of “ // Matrimonio 
Segreto” admired at its first representation, that the Emperor 
ordered all the performers refreshment, with a reasonable 
breathing time, and then a complete encore of the performance. 
Happy Cimarosa! It is unquestionably the most perfeet composi- 
tion of the gay and graceful class that has appeared since the comic 
operas of Mozart. The spirits never flag, and the attention never 
slumbers: every scene is stored with delight; melody after melody 
arises, and as these move on, we are coustantly directed to some 
lovely effects from the orchestral accompaniments. There is no 
lack of beauty,—no poverty of invention in any part. From the 


first and opening duet between the young couple, and which is 





sweetness and tenderness itself, down to the famous air, § Pria che 
spunti dal ciel aurora, the heart is kept in a constant flutter of 


excitement. It is an opera composed to exhibit musie¢ itself, in all 


its features, to the best advantage, and not a piece of mountebank 
work, to show off the unmeaning contortions of one or two spoiled | 


singers. The orchestra is raised to as high importance as these, 


and that is as it should be. Hence we get at the secret of the | 
singers (the ignorant ones—and their name is Legion) hating such | 
composers as Mozart; because the attention of the audience is | 
unavoidably divided between the part allotted to them, and the 
instruments. We verily believe that half these exacting people 
imagine that an accompaniment should own no other function than 
be-lackey their heels, to prevent their stumbling out of the key. 
From among this conceited crew we should assuredly except 
Signor Lanvacue. Ie sings like a musician, and always as if his 
profession were his pastime. With what spirit of revelry did he 


both sing and perform on Saturday evening : how perfectly true his 


intonation! how independent, and yet how correct in his time! his 
humour, too, is always that of a mind that condescends to it—yet, 
con amore ; but you feel that it is still subservient to his other | 
accomplishments. When he sings, he sings with zeal, and as if he 
loved music for itself; when he personates, he never for one mo- 
ment forgets his character: he is not thinking of his audience, and 
what they think of him; but how old Signor Geronymo would 
act under certain impressions; and so carefully does he sup- 
ply the small touches of light and relief in his figure, that 
it may be pronounced a perfect performance. He is always 
deaf; his eyes are eternally wandering from one speaker to 
another to catch the subject of discourse: and like a deaf ‘man, 
and an old one, he repeats his words, and his sentences are 
succeeded by little indistinct noises; how complete too is 
the hopelessness of his countenance when all have been trying 
in vainto give him information ; and his intentness of observing 
the speakers’ faces, affords him yet no better clue.—* By Jove ! 
not a word can I make out!”? Then his last scene of weeping, and 
anger, when he discovers the marriage of his daughter ;—how 
naturally the ebullition, with the half-uttered “ maladet 1% 





subsides into the convulsive sobbing, and sullen fecling of self- 





abasement, incident to wilful and wayward old children. He lies 





in the chair swelling and catching his breath like a Brobdignagian 
baby that has been whipped. He is the finest actor and singer both, 
that we have seen since the glorious days of AmproGcerti; and in 
the latter qualification, for voice, style, and accomplishment in his 
art, he leaves that clever performer leagues in his wake. 

We heard Signor Davin for the first time this evening since his 
appearance in this country. From the various reports that had 
reached us, we went prepared to dislike his singing. It is therefore 
with pleasure we acknowledge our partial disappointment. His 
style is much too florid to give us pleasure; and although 
his expression is frequently judicious, it is redundant. The quality 
of his voice has been, we conjecture, better than it now is ; 
his falsetto, which is both good and extensive, remains unimpaired, 
and to this he constantly resorts: though generally admired, how- 
ever, we cannot say it afforded us any gratification: but his natural 
tones, when unforced, and delivered in the smooth cantabile style, 
appeared to the best advantage. He should be urged to use his 
sforzando with moderation, for it frequently resolves into a painful 
cry. We can believe that his zeal upon these occasions runs away 
with him; and hence, he spoiled the fine air, ‘ Pria che spunti;’ 
to which defect must be added, that, in our judgment, he overlaid 
it with ornament. He seems in earnest, however; and this alone 
would iead us to pass lightly the faults alluded to; also that display 
of sensitiveness, which may not unreasonably be mistaken for 
affectation. 

Mr E. Secerwn undertook the part of J! Conte Robinsone at the 
short notice of two days: indulgence was therefore requested of 
the audience in his behalf, and the hint shall not be lost upon us. 
If the opera be repeated he will no doubt improve the performance, 
which he must do to maintain his credit. He is a clever young 
singer and actor. 

It is with reluctance that we confirm the suspicion we entertained 
of Madame Sigi. VesPeRMANN upon her first appearance under the 
disadvantage of a cold. Her style is meretricious, her intonation 


| frequently false, and the quality of her voice is at times so painful 


that we could fain be well rid of it. The best designation, perhaps, 
of her manner is, that she is a peevish singer. Her high notes, and 


| when forced, are a succession of squeals. 


We have little better compliment to bestow on Miss Ayron. 
The opinion may appear harsh, but we must say that in the single 
item of intonation, she is the most uncertain singer we ever heard 
in public; and as an actress one of the least attractive. Her 
manner is brusque, vehement, and unnecessarily confident. 

I{ad we remained to see the new ballet of “ Gnone et Paris” we 
should have little space left to describe it. Let us venture the 
criticisin that it is not inferior to the ordinary run of these classical 
calcitrations. C. 


A SEASONABLE Sort OF TRUTH, SELDOM UTTERED.—A person 
“ respectably” dressed pushing violently through one of the crowds 


| assembled to witness the illuminations the other night, a gentleman 


laid his hand upon his arm, as he was advancing, and administered 
the following placid reproof; the effect of which was not diminished 
by a tone somewhat resembling Lord Foppington’s :—* Compose 
yourself, sir, compose yourself, sir; you are a man of a disgusting 
irritability.” 

A “Particuar Doe.”’—Lekain was the contemporary of Gar- 
rick, and like him, in his own country, the greatest actor of his 
day ; they were excellent friends, and each fancied the other his 
superior. One day Garrick and Lekain amused themselves in the 
Champs Elysées, at Paris, by counterfeiting drunkenness, to the 
great amusement of a crowd of bystanders: Lekain, at length, said, 
“ Well, my friend, do I perform it well ?”’—* Yes, replied Garrick, 
hiccuping, “‘ very well, you are drunk all over except your left leg.’’ 
—Dramatie Table-Talk. 

Prompt OpepIENCE.—Foote was in the habit of imitating the 
peculiar manners of General Smith, whom he introduced into his 
comedy of ‘ The Nabob,’ under the name of Sir Matthew Mite. 
One day the General sent for Foote: “ Sir,” said he, “I hear you 
have an excellent turn for mimicry, and I find that I, among others, 
have been the subject of your ridicule.’—* Oh,” said Foote, gaily, 
“| take all my acquaintance off at times,—and what is more won- 
derful, I often take myself off”—* Pray let us have a specimen,” 
said the General. Foote put on his hat and gloves, took his cane, 
made a short bow, and retreated from the house, without uttering 
another word.—Dramatie Table-Talh. 
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608 THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

















THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MIS: ANTHROPE. 
The Tragedy of Mrs Ra ma Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATE 
BRUTUS ; OR THE FALL OF TARQUIN. Elizabeth, neo = wane a Mrs D AL a 
[By Howarp Payne.] a ile 5 — 
' , BY Ab . =n ppelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Tulle, Mrs eee ied te Ewan a — Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. — Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Lavinia, Miss CRAWFORD. mane, TD. SEE 
Titus, Mr COOPER. Sextus Tarquin, Mr YOUNG E.  Aruns, MrJ. VINING. After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
Lucius Junius, Mr KEAN. y J 7 IQ 
Collatinus, Mr H. WALLACK. Claudius, Mr COOKE. . KIN D INTENTION S. : 
Valerius, Mr THOMPSON. Lucretius, Mr HAMMERTON. Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmings. 
Horatius, Mr YARNOLD. Celius, Mr EATON. Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. 
ame: Co ee — Se SS Lanes. To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called 
essenger, Mr NNER. irst Roman, Mr NG. y r + . 
Second Roman, Mr 8. JONES. Third Roman, Mr BISHOP. BRINGING HOM B THE BRIDE. 
ae E e é e Music arranged by Mr G we 
In ba i co icon ctaoted nts tele Aiea . het ws oun ‘ — an The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 
’ Muette de Portici.’ Mr Yates, Mr Downe, MrJ.Reeve, MrSanders, Mr Charles, Mr Wi isp, 
$ ‘ Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, ‘ 
After which, Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, Mr V. Webster, MrS. Smith. 
PERFECTION. 


Susan, MrsOrger, Kate ©’Brien, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, ‘ My ROYAL OLY MPIC THEATRE. j 


own Blue Bell,’ (A. Lee) and the Irish Ballad of ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 





























Charles Paragon, Mr Vining. Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. Bennett. 
Sam, Mr Webster. A Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
To cenclude with the Grand Opera of MIS-APPREHENSION. 
MASANIELLO. [By Mr C. Dance.] ! 
[By M. Avner.] Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss STUART. Fanny, Miss PINCOTT. C 
Elvira, Miss Byfeld. Fenella, Mrs Barrymore. Inis, Miss Chikini. Ellen, Miss KABREY. Miss Bramble’s Maid, Miss BERRESFORD. 
Masaniello, Mr Sinclair. Don Alphonso, Mr T. Cooke. Pietro, Mr Bedford. Frank Hartley, MrRAYMOND. Thomas. Mr COOPER. 1 
Ruffino, Mr Bland. Lorenzo, Mr Howard. Moreno, Mr Yarnold. - Money, Mr W. VINING. Mr Williams, Mr COATES. _ 
Police Officer, MrWORRELL. Shopmen, Messrs YOUNG and HITCHINSON. 
To-morrow, School for Scandal; a Ballet ; and the Pantomime. After which, an entirely new Burletta, in One Act, called I 
. air ae. DUKE FOR A DAY. ’ 
THEATRE ROYAL, COV “NT GARDEN. The — by B. Livius, Esq. 0 
Aline, a eg The Duke a almont, Mr Hodges. Julian, Madame Vestris. 
# e Seneschal, Mr W. Vining. Antoine, Mr Newcombe. ¥ 
PATIO. of Blaize, Mr Cooper. Jerome, Mr Worrell. Servants, Retainers, &c. 
(By Mr tee j After which, a Comic Burletta, called , 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss TAYLOR, Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, THE CHASTE SALUTE H 
Bianca, Miss F. ‘KEMBL E, Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, M.S “ +p =a | 
__ Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, | — The Music, by a} ogame ; 
Philario, Mr HENRY, Falsetto, Mr PARRY, Gonsalvo, Mr BAKER. The Characters by Miss Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, Miss Sidney, 1 
Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS. Overture, by F. Kuhlau. Mr Spagnoletti, Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. a 
Previous to the ‘ Married Lovers,’ an Overture by J. N. Hummel. T slude with a Gr: Orcs ‘letta. in One Act. entitle 
Previous to ‘ Comrades and Friends,’ Nicolo’s Overture to “‘ La Ruse Inutile,’”’ ai aii ree poten np icant cs q 
After which a New Petite pene dg called [Adapted from a burlesque of Couman’s, by Mr Pui UNC He and Mr C. Dancg.} tt 
MARRIED LOVERS. Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
- ul 
[By Mr Power.} re Madame Vestris. 
The Songs composed by Mr Barnett. hy ERS RET Es Ne ORNS AT ut 
Duchess D’Orleans, Miss Lawrence. Marchioness de Meneville, Miss Taylor. SU R REY TY LEATRE. g 
y Ascot, Mrs Chatterley. Annette, Miss Phillips. 
Duc D’ Orle »ans, Mr Abbott. Marquis de Meneville, Mr Bartley. It 
Sir John Ascot, Mr Warde. Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr Power. Pierre, Mr Irwin. The Spanish Hercules, Monsieur Louis VALLI, will go through his Gymnastic 
Francis, Mr Mears. Exercises. Pp 
To conclude with a New Drama, in Two Acts, to be called After which, an entirely New Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled n 
COMRADES AND FRIENDS: OR, LIFE FOR LIFE. THE FIRE RAISER, OR THE HAUNTED MOOR. It 
(The Music selected and arranged by Mr G. Stansbury.) The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, P 
Madame Derville, Mrs Chatterley, _ Madame Bertrand, Mrs Vining, Miss NICOL, Mr OSBALDISTON, Mr ALMAR, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr HONNER, 
Nina, Miss Kendall, Eliza, Miss E. Kendall, Laurette, Miss Taylor. Mr C. HILL, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, R 
oer wl { Sergeants of a French Regiment, § Mt Warde, Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS, 
Charles Valcour, ? Mr Abbott, , ma : 5 m 
Morazzi (the Adjutant), Mr G. Bennett, To conclude with an entirely new Nautical Melo-Drama, to be called , 
Henry (Commander of the Packet), Mr Duruset, La Mouche, Mr Turnour, THE WATER WITCH. t 
Dumont (Lieutenant of the Regiment), Mr Henry, The Music by Mr Blewitt. J 
Adolphus (Son of Madame Derville), Miss Hunt, " Joseph, Mr Fuller, The Characters by Mivs Somerville, Miss M.C.Poole, Mr Osialdiston, N 
alentine (an old Domestic) Mr Barnes, —_ Paul, Mr Addison. Mr Williams, Mr Vale, MrHonner, Mr Rogers, Mr Ransford, 5 
n Act Il, A Dance of Peasantry. Messrs Hobbs, Boulanger, Grammer, W seates Tully, &c. ar 
To-morrow, Cinderella; Hide and Seek ; and Teddy the Tiler. 80 
- QUEEN’S THEATR K, th 
aa re RENCH PLAY S, TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. th 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. imei 
A Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called th 
In the course of the Season, the following Performers will appear for the first time. EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. pt 
Mademoiselle LEONTINE FAY, du Theatre du Gymnase. The Characters by MrsGLOVER, Miss SINCLAIR, Miss GARRICK, we 
Madame ALBERT, da Theatre des Nouveautés. Miss SCOHWASSER, Miss WELLS, Miss LAWS, MrSMItH, Mr TILBURY, 
M. BRUNET, Artiste, du Theatre des Variétés. MrMUNROE, MrBARNETI, and Mr GREEN. dk 
Seventh appearance of Mons. BOUFFE, and Second of Mile. JAMIN, After which, a Farcical Entertainment, entitled — la 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par la Premiére Représentation de THE = RY WIN aS Rs IF BARBICAN, W 
’ y th ’ ‘he Music, by Mr Harroway. 
LA FAMILLE DE RIQU EBOURG, The Characters by Mrs Humby, Miss Wells, Miss Garrick, Miss Stohwasser, it 
_ Vaudeville nouveau en Un Acte, de M, Scrise. Miss Brothers, MrsGarrick, and Mr J. Russell. , 
Mademoiselle JAMIN remplira le Réle de Hortense de Riquebourg. ’ : ‘ ee : By : is 
Elise, Niéce de ee Mile. FLORVAL. To which will be added, a New Comic Piece, in ‘wo Acts, entitled } 
M. Riquebourg, Négociant, M. DERVAL. George, son Neveu, M. PAULIN. 7 At TY. pl 
Le Vicomte D’Heremberg, M. ALFRED. [By M. Barnett.) 
Lapierre, Domestique de Riquebourg, M. ARNAUD. The Music, by J. A. Barnett. 80 
Suivi de The Characters by Miss Stohwasser, Mrs Humby, Mr Smith, Rng ne : tiy 
7 , ae , Mr Spencer, Mr Forrester, Mr Tilbury, Mr Taylor, Mr J. Conquest, , , 
ANTOINE; OU, LES TROIS GENERATIONS. oe e "and Mr J.Russell. mi 
Piéce en Trois Epoques, Mélé de Chant, par MM. MeLesviLvLEe et BRAZIER. ae ey ee nial , 
Léon, Fils du Marquis de St. \ alier, et Jules, son petit Fils, Mile St Ange. To conclude with a New pe ratic Piece, entitled th 
La Marquise de St. Valier, Madame Préval. GALATEA. its 
Clémentine, sa Niéce, Mlle. Florval. La Comtesse de Moirmont, Mme. Baudin. From Gay’s Serenata. With HANDEL’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Porter. 
_La Baronne de Lorges, — Mademoiselle Eliza. Principal Characters by Miss Vernon, Mrs Garrick, Mrs Humby, Mr Bennett, ne 
Henriette, Fille de Leblanc fils, Mademoiselle Herminie. Mr J. Ruussell, Mr Spencer, MrG. Smith, Mr Munroe, 
_ Madeleine, Niéce d’Antoine, Mme. Gamard. Mr G. Lejune, and Mr E. Seguin. Wa 
M. Bouffé remplira le Role d’ Antoine. Le Marquis de St Valier, M. St Aubert. And a Chorus of ‘f'wenty Voices. wt 
Le Vicomte de Chailly, Col. de Chevaux Légers, M. Laporte. The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutt Cadwell, &c. | 
Leblanc Pére, Fermier, M. Préval. Le rag gf Chatenay, a Arnaud. She teshiente Eunese 59 See ee nee Pe Se ee lat 
Le Consolier, M. Alfred. Le Chevalier de Mirecourt, M. Paulin. e " ‘ : 
Un Valet, M. Granville. Placide, Provincial, M. Gamard. Cospure THeatre.—De L’?Orme—The Old Oak Chest. in 
Bertrand, Concierge, M. Pelissié. Francois, M. Guenée. Tha '  £Mete > 
” “Leblanc Fils, Manufacturier, M. Cloup. —The Death of € hristophe. 
. r 
suet de te: Comme Reuntentntes Se Sapter’s Wetts Tueatre.—Richard III. — The Tale an 
PIERRE; OU, LE COUVREUR. of Mystery. | 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, en Cing Tableaux, par MM. Brazier et Carmoucue. | aseeibiigtiarteis - - in 
Jasmin, Jokey, Mile. Eliza. La Comtesse de Beauford, Mme. Préval. . ) Cz street. Str t all books, 
Herssaie, on Nidce, Mile. Cora. Josephine, Beuquotiive, Mme. Gamera. P ublished by 4 ( Nwuyn, 4 Catherine reet, Strand ,(to whom ge ha 
Madame Loquet, Portitre, Madame Baudin. parcels, and communications for the E ditor, are to be adc ee )3. 9 
M. Bouffe re elice le Role de Pierre, (his original character.) by J. Cuappen.—Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
Le ~ de Beauties, 7. 1, A er es ore. 165 Regent street ; J.Fisip, 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Piet + 
rmont, Notaire, } réva ombardini, Chef d’ Orchestre uenée. atin 71 at <i O 
Gisend, asal do Plesre, compaguon Couvreur, M. Gamard. Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel ; at Exers’s Library, 
Un Clerc de Notaire, M. Arnaud. Un Gendarme, M. Granville. Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. 
Lafleur, Valet, M. Cloup. C, and W, Reyng.t, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 








